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SYMBOLIC SCENES IN JAVANESE BATIK 


Monni ADAMS 


Cotton cloths from Java decorated by dyeing in the 
batik technique are widely known for richness of 
floral and geometric. ornament. In a graceful cali- 
graphic style, the cloths are covered with motifs of 
plants, small animals and an exceptionally wide va- 
riety of schematic designs. In traditional examples 
(kain tulis, written or drawn on cloth), all these 
motifs are drawn on the cloth by a craftswoman 
using a small pen holding molten wax. The waxed 
portions resist subsequent: dye baths so that after 
-the removal of the wax the designs appear. Without 
tailoring, the cloths are used as turbans, scarfs and 
wrap-around skirts by men or women in daily and 
ceremonial life.* 

Both popular and scholarly interest in batik has 
focussed on the ornamental character of the de- 
signs. Larger aspects of composition and motifs 
such as the use of scenes and the grouping of sym- 
bols have been ignored. This article represents a 
tentative venture to call attention to certain of 
these aspects and to suggest links between batik de- 
sign and major art traditions in Indonesia. 

The many centers of batik production over the 
past hundred years can be grouped into two re- 
gions—those along the Northcoast in such cities as 
Tjeribon, Pekalongan, Semarang and Lasem and 
those in the interior, especially in Jogjakarta and 
Surakarta, where the courts of the Sultans are situ- 
ated. Although the two areas share much of the de- 
sign inventory, there are widely recognized differ- 
ences in style. 

Typically Northcoast. cloths’ use many. active, 
curvilinear motifs—birds, plants, fantasy animals 
showing Chinese influence. There is some spatial 
effect, a three-dimensional movement in the de- 
signs, many of which appear as dark figures on a 
light airy background. Although the basic dyes are 
blue and brown, ‘red is generously used and 
touches of yellow, green and purple may also ap- 
pear. In Central Java, colors are limited’ to somber 
tones of blue and brown; these usually dominate 
the surface with only small touches of white. More 
important for style is the fact that visually there is 
little effect of figure against ground. The figurative 
designs or motifs and the surrounding fine filling 
patterns (isen) strike the eye with equal force; the 
surface appears flat or in very low relief. In con- 
trast to the rhythmic sweep of Northcoast style, 
Central Javan designs have a cursive, static quality. 
Both regions however share a general composi- 
tional approach characteristic of Javanese -batiks, 
that is, in spite of the great variety of designs in 
the inventory and the freedom which hand drawing 
allows, individual cloths display design units of 
small dimension which are simply repeated or alter- 
nated with another small unit over the surface of 
the cloth. 
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In Central Java, which Indonesians consider the 
center of the most traditional batik production, 
cloths are usually grouped according to designs. 
Names of some groupings such as bandji, kawung 
and parang (Figures 1, 2, 3) refer to a single 
schematic motif and its variations. To be classed in 
one of these groups the cloth may display the motif 
either in overall or simply in background pattern- 
ing. Parang designs are also part of a larger group 
called garis miring (slanted rows) referring to pat- 
terns which run diagonally on the surface. 

Two other major groupings, tjeplokan and 
semen, indicate composite design units. The group 
tjeplokan (tjeplok = metal mounting) includes de- 
sign “repeats” based on a grid or schema such as a 
star, rosette, square or arc in which the forms may 
be elaborated in naturalistic or abstract style (Fig- 
ure 4). On the other hand, semen (tendril, bud- 
ding, unfolding of leaves) (Figures 9-12), refers 
specifically to small dense curvilinear floral and 
leaf sprays in the midst of which there may be 
other recognizable figurative motifs, such as birds, 
snakes, mountains, and so on. 

Within the large court cities in Central Java, 
such as at Jogja and Surakarta, style of costume 
and certain batik designs served to indicate fine 
distinctions of rank within the court hierarchy (see 
Jasper, 1916 and Adam, 1934). Until the early 
part of the 20th century, certain designs belonged 
to a “proscribed” class and could be worn only by 
royalty, high court officials, court dancers, or bride 
and groom. These were, in the main, slanting de- 
signs, such as parang rusak (Figure 3), kawung, 
djelamparang (Figure 5), alas-alasan (Figure 8) 
and semen, with or without a design called sawat 
(Figure 6). 

Because of the concern for court etiquette, it is 
easy to see the value of slanting designs as a mark 
of high position for they provide immediate recog- 
nition. The prestige value of the djelamparang is 
also readily understandable, for it imitates one of 
the main designs used in imported Indian silk 
cloths (the double-ikatted patola) which are an es- 
sential part of Javanese ceremonial costume. Never- 
theless, other patola designs were not accepted into 
royal Javanese costume and the preference for dje- 
lamparang is probably related to its structural 
resemblance to the kawung which is a truly ancient 
Indonesian costume design. The kawung, essen- 
tially ellipses arranged in groups of four so as to 
enclose a lozenge, appears in clear form as an 
overall decoration on costumes of stone sculptured 
figures in East Java dating from the 13th-14th cen- 
turies (see Bernet Kempers, 1959, Plate 213).? A 
basis for the high status of the alas-alasan, semen 
and sawat designs will be suggested in subsequent 
portions of this article. 


Each of Figures 1 through 7 represents only one of many variations of the named designs. 


Fig. 1 Bandji 


In addition to the prestige value of individual 
designs, Javanese will often point out the “portent” 
of a design. For example, sidho mukti (Figure 7), 
the pattern consisting of various small designs en- 
closed by lozenge bands, which is customarily used 
on formal dress of a bride and groom, conveys a 
“glorious, untroubled life.” Especially in selecting 
batik textiles as gifts or as costume for a ceremo- 
nial gathering, Javanese are mindful of the conno- 
tations of the designs, avoiding those with names 
which might bode ill to the event or the current 
state of the receiver and favoring a good sign such 
as a bandji which, because it represents abun- 
dance, conveys a wish for wealth and long life. Sim- 
ilarly, kawung and slanting designs such as udan 
liris and parang are considered “fortunate” cos- 
tume patterns. In some designs, the symbolic mean- 
ing is directly related to the function of the object 
represented. For example, the “whispering snakes” 
design which is placed within a semen background 


Fig. 3-a  Parang 
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Fig. 2 Kawung 


depicts two snakes who guard a djoli, the sedan 
chair of a princess, or a tandu, a small wooden 
structure which is filled with treasures and borne 
as tribute offering from the nobles to their Sultan. 
As a gift, this design conveys a wish for the re- 
ceiver to obtain what the symbol represents, splen- 
did prosperity, which will be, like the semen de- 
signs that surround it, without end. The tripartite 
sawat design is commonly interpreted as the great 
eagle, garuda, important figure in Hindu-Javanese 
legend. Because of its connotation of power and 
success, garuda has become the national symbol of 
Indonesia. 


Fig. 3-b Parang 
rusak (which means 
“chopping knife” or 
“rugged rock”). 
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Fig. 4 Tjeplokan. (Tjeplok. = © coating, 
metal mount.) 


Except for an interest in naming patterns and an 
emphasis on the portent of certain designs in Java, 
there aré no generally known analytical interpreta- 
tions of combinations of designs or of overall com- 
positions in batik. Nevertheless, designs in batik 
are arranged in such a way as to form scenes, es- 
pecially in semen, the most complex kind of pat- 
terning. The figurative motifs: which occur. in 
semen are not always scattered at. random among 
the tendrils but may appear in formal arrange- 
ments or in visual formulas which I call scenes. In 
several examples shown in the Indonesian Textiles 
Exhibition (October 1970-April 1971) at the Tex- 
tile Museum, the major scene is a mountainous 
landscape. 

The simplest view of this scene is on a ceremo- 
nial court garment, a silk cloth worn draped across 
the breast by court ladies (Figure 8). The designs, 


Fig. 6 Sawat, tripartite design consisting of 
two wings and a fantail. If only one or two 
wings (lar) are shown, the design is called 
nirong. 


Fig. 5° Djelamparang. (note resemblance to 
kawung, Fig. 2) 


which are first drawn with glue on a blue and red 
tie-dyed background then covered with gold leaf, 
are called alas-alasan which’ refers to a ‘“wooded 
area.” Drawn in simple outline, the features of the 
landscape are easily recognizable but the scale and 
proportions are not realistic. Within a wide variety 
of plants, a number of designs appear in a fixed 
formula which is repeated over the cloth. The fixed 
unit consists of two large birds in profile with. 
upraised wings flanking a mountain (compare also 
Figure 11). At the base of the mountain, two 
branches curving outward support four other flow- 
ering stalks. Above them, another plant appears. As 
a whole, these plants fit within the outline of a 
mountain shape. At the left and right of this unit, 
there are two small houses marked by hatching 
which suggest grass roofs. This unit is the most 
important element in the composition which is seen 


Fig. 7 Sidho mukti. (Drawing omits filling 
design (isen) of tiny coils.) 


Fig. 8 Alas-alasan designs in gold leaf on silk waistcloth, Central Java (detail of Textile Museum 67.19, 1943). Flanked 
by birds, the plant motifs conform to the shape of the mountain in the background. At upper right, one sees the corner 
of the red tie-dyed central lozenge. 


properly when the cloth is hung one-way horizon- 
tally. Although in the four blue corners of the 
cloth the bird-enclosed unit is oriented toward the 
baselines, in’ the large diamond-shaped center 
which is dyed red, the design appears three times 
in a horizontal row. Affirming a one-way orienta- 
tion for the cloth, a large mountain shape looms in 
the background behind the central bird-enclosed 
unit. 

Another arrangement of mountainous landscape 
appears in a long narrow batik scarf, which is also 
characterized by a filling ornament of semen. Two 
quite similar scenes separated by pairs of peacocks 
are alternated four times along the length of the 
scarf. (One scene is illustrated in Figure 9.) 
Within the scenes, white wavy lines forming a se- 
ries of mountains provide a setting and mark off 
special features of the scene.? At the baseline of the 
scene, a plant displays three pairs of flowers (or 
leaves) and culminates in a large flower or bud; 


on either side are two schematically drawn birds. 
This design unit is repeated in the center of the 
middle level. The white mountain peaks enclose 
fish and possibly squid. At the top level, the large 
peacocks confront a different center design, a small 
mound which is flanked at either end by two leafy 
branches terminating in floral buds. 

In a batik headcloth which is also decorated in 
semen, a more detailed and systematic arrangement 
of these design elements increases our understand- 
ing of the mountainous landscape. (One-quarter 
detail, the “southeast” section, is shown in Figure 
10.) The basic scheme of the cloth is comparable 
to a compass or windrose. Near the center, four 
white dotted areas shaped like butterflies indicate 
the cardinal directions. The secondary orientations 
on the diagonal, northeast-southwest and north- 
west-southeast, are shown by oblong white areas 
pointing toward the corners. 

Below each of these markers, there is a canoe 


Fig. 9 Plant and floral motifs in semen style, batik scarf, Central Java (Textile Museum 67.6, 1931). 


filled: with white discs. (See detail in Figure 11.) 
The bifurcated prow and stern terminate in floral 
buds. Within the canoe two curving stalks or plant 
forms suggest an inner or double boat. From the 
built up mounds in the center of the ship rises a 
flowering tree, its crown shaped like a floral bud 
from which blossoms hang. Below the ship, large 
fish gape at small ones; above the ship, two flying 
crested birds spread their wings. On either side, 
the peacock design is recognizable and below it 
(see detail in Figure 12) lies a winged serpent 
with extended open jaws, crest over the eye and 
elaborated tail. White mountain patterns surround 
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the scene as a whole. Within this scene, the central 
design, double plant stalks terminating in floral 
buds, clearly forms a ship. This feature and the 
comparable position of the flanking peacocks sug- 
gests that plant and mound figures in the central 
image of the gilded breast-cloth (Figure 8) and 
similar figures at the upper level of the batik scarf 
(Figure 9) discussed earlier, also depict ships. At 
the center of the headcloth are clustered four pavil- 
lions with overhanging, thatched roofs, their broad 
bases oriented toward the corners. Four small pa- 
illions also appear in the outer field of semen de- 
signs (see detail in Figure 12). 


SEAT nos ahah Lbdbi ic 


Fig. 10 One-quarter view of semen batik headcloth representing “southeast” section. White butterfly 
dicates one of the cardinal directions. Central Java. (Textile Museum 1965.34.1) 


top left in- 
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Fig. 11 Detail of headclot: 


The main features of the examples examined 
thus far, such as the unusual scale of proportions, 
the constant association of certain designs and the 
ordered schema of composition, suggest that these 
cloths depict not ordinary landscapes but symbolic 
scenes. Clues for a reading of these scenes within a 
Javanese context can be found in special features 
of the pavillions which appear on the headcloth. 
The pavillions are characterized by wing-like exten- 
sions, some of which turn into bird forms. These 
features suggest the tradition of winged architecture 


h (Fig. 10) showing decorated canoe bearing a flowering tree. 
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in Java. One form of this tradition can be seen in 
ancient religious monuments in East Java and an- 
other in contemporary depictions, specifically in 
the art of the puppet play. 

The winged monuments in East Java are portals 
to sanctuaries (see Bernet Kempers 1959, Plates 
345-6, 16th century). From either side of the por- 
tal, great wings carved of stone flank the moun- 
tain-shaped peak over the entranceway. The portals 
are also decorated with peacock designs and much 
floral and foliate ornament. 


at 


Fig. 12 Detail of headcloth (Fig. 10) showing pavillion and serpent designs. 


In the puppet plays, an important puppet which 
is shown at the opening, intervals and closing of 
the performance, is a flat leaf-shaped symbol called 
gunungan, “mountainous place,” (Figure 13). The 
base of the symbol-puppet features a winged portal 
guarded by two giants or fantasy animals. The 
upper part is filled with a flowering tree, contain- 
ing small animals, birds and the face of the “lord 
of the forest.”* As in the gilded breastcloth dis- 
cussed earlier, the wing-enclosed unit of plant 
forms fits into the outlined mountain shape. Ac- 
cording to customary belief, the winged portal of 
the gunungan represents the entrance to the higher 
spiritual sphere of the play which concerns the 
lives of deities and sacred heroes. This sphere is 
further suggested by the shape of the puppet, for 
mountain peaks are considered the dwelling place 
of the gods. 

Similarly on the batik headcloth, then, the 
winged pavillions suggest that this landscape, too, 
is also set in a heavenly or sacred place. This like- 
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lihood is increased by the three mounds in front of 
each pavillion which resemble the bell-shaped stupa 
(Figure 12), characteristic monument of Buddhism 
which is constructed in stone or shown on the 
upper levels of stone temples in the ancient sanctu- 
aries of Java. 

The shape of the small pavillion recalls another 
feature of the sanctuaries, that is, structures, 
chandi, which are stone offering temple-pavillions 
characterized by peaked overhanging roof and 
narrow body resting on low stone platforms. In 
Bali a similar chandi, dated approximately to 
the 15th century (Bernet Kempers, 1959, Plate 
211), and other small stone offering temples are 
still covered with grass roofing.® 

The stone monuments and sculptures (9th-16th- 
century A.D.) which illustrate the great art tradi- 
tions of Java are parts of sanctuaries which repre- 
sent sacred places outside the community, 
established in mountain setting or oriented in rela- 
tion to mountains nearby. These sanctuaries show 


Fig. 13. Drawing of characteristic features of a gunungan 
(mountain) symbol-puppet indicating a winged place and 
above it a flowering tree which fits into a mountain shape. 


evidence of planning according to cardinal direc- 
tions and schematic diagrams. Within these sanctu- 
aries, small stone offering pavillions, that is, the 
chandi, are characterized by a broad base, narrow 
body, and overhanging peaked roof. At some en- 
tranceways in Kast Java there are remains of elab- 
orate winged portals over which loomed a moun- 
tain shape, such as are still seen in Balinese temple 
compounds. The appearance of similar features on 
the batik cloths discussed suggests that the symbols 
in the scenes belong to the same sphere of meaning 
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as the sanctuaries. Mountain sanctuaries signify 
places of seclusion for inner spiritual contempla- 
tion which, in terms of traditional and current Jav- 
anese values, is a way to power and abundance in 
earthly life. 

The filling ornament, semen, may also be linked 
to the imagery of sanctuary art. One of the promi- 
nent motifs in Central Java is the tree of heaven. 
Carved on the stone panels of the main temple 
(Lara Djonggrang) at Prambanan (9th century), 
it is said to be a wishing tree, a source of riches, 
which characterizes the temple as the heavenly 
abode of the gods (Bernet Kempers, 1959:60, 
Plates 55, 144, 145-148). In form, the tree emerges 
in high relief as a rounded mass of blossoms and 
jewels with money bags surrounding its trunk. On 
later reliefs in East Java the image changes in style 
to a flat, foliate trident on a stem (see Chandi Pan- 
ataran, 14th c, in Bernet Kempers, 1959: Plate 
279). The floral and tendril ornament of semen on 
batik may provide a contemporary version of the 
tree of heaven. This is not to say that semen“repre- 
sents.a degeneration of the tree, but that the full 
rounded, massive form of Hindu-influenced style of 
Central Java gradually disappeared yielding to 
deep-lying style preferences in Indonesia. 

The evidence of these preferences lies in the 
style and kinds of objects which represent the 
major visual arts of Indonesia for the past three 
hundred years. These reveal an interest in many 
small elements linked in a net-like relationship, 
such as the filigree tradition in leatherwork (pup- 
pets) and in silverwork or the character of re- 
pousée-metal and wood-carving which exhibit a 
dense curvilinear style that breaks up the surface as 
effectively as filigree. Deep interest in essentially 
linear designs on flat surfaces is another major 
preference, as shown in the decoration of weapon 
blades and in the wealth of textile designs. 


On the Northcoast of Java, the other major area 
of batik production, there is a class of designs 
which relates to the landscape theme of the batiks 
of Central Java. One group of this type, character- 
istic of the Tjeribon district, is called taman arum 
or fragrant garden (Figure 14). Contrary to the 
semen batiks, designs on the Tjeribon cloth appear 
as dark figures on a pale ground. The individual 
figures are more naturalistic than is customary in 
Central Java. But the powerful effect of growth and 
sprouting of plant life in the Tjeribon designs re- 
calls the essential meaning of semen. Motifs and 
organization of the surface are also strikingly simi- 
lar to the semen cloths discussed earlier. 

Clearly a landscape is depicted; it is roughly di- 
vided into three horizontal planes, segregated by 
rows of rock designs (Figure 14). On the base line 
a split gate portal leads to a small pavillion (which 
lacks a stone base but stands on a rock mound). 
Next to the portal unit is an elephant’s head and a 
tree spirit, probably guarding a rock mound. In 
the central area of the middle level, monster dogs 
guard a large rock mound. In the upper row, 
rampant lions confront a mound. 


Fig. 14 


These scenes can be interpreted by comparison 
with the local environment; the courts of the sev- 
eral Sultans of Tjeribon provide recognizable mod- 
els. In the front of a sultan’s walled residential 
court, there is another walled garden area resem- 
bling a Balinese temple compound with a split gate 
portal. and a number of pavillions. This court 
serves the Islamic sultans as a sanctuary used for 
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“Fragrant garden.” Northcoast Java batik skirt (detail). Split gate portals, small pavillions, rock 
mounds and fantasy animal designs reflect features seen in courts of Tjeribon Sultans. Private collection. 


gatherings and music-making on religious feast 
days when tribute is brought to the Sultan. Other 
characteristic features of Tjeribon courts are large 
stone Chinese style “lions” guarding the residential 
courtyard, and niched rock mounds which are con- 
sidered sacred relics of ancient times. One court- 
yard pavillion houses the Sultan’s wheeled chariot 
which is drawn symbolically by a huge carved 


: 


Fig. 15 Silk head- 
cloth, Palembang, Su- 
matra, Detail of center 
showing dyed designs 
(weft tkat technique) 
bordered by gold bro- 
cading. (Textile Muse- 
um 67.22, 1950) 


winged serpent with an elephant’s trunk. These fea- 
tures in the courts—garden sanctuaries with split 
gate portals, pavillions, sacred rock mounds and 
fantasy animals—parallel the designs on the Tjeri- 
bon cloth and suggest that they belong to the same 
symbolic system as the sacred, or royal, sanctu- 
aries. 

In the Tjeribon batik, the design elements are 
readily linked to architectural and artistic tradi- 
tions of the: Northcoast. However, in the semen 
batik although some designs are easily isolated and 
explained, others, such as the ship, are more. diffi- 
cult to identify and interpret. Because the ship 
motif is prominent in the art of many islands of 
Indonesia, examining it in its wider context may 
prove helpful in this discussion. 

Real Indoriesian: canoes are characterized by 
many ornamental features; one of the most con- 
stant is the bifurcation of prow and stern. Often 
this bifurcation is carried so far that it creates an 
effect of a double boat. The prow and ‘stern rise 
sharply and terminate in bird or foliate ornament 
or decorative carving may turn the gaping ends 
into water monster mouths. In ceremonies, real or 
tiny model canoes are further decorated with tex- 
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tile banners, flowers, offerings in leaf containers, 
and costumed steersman or passengers. These fea- 
tures are carried over into depictions of ships on 
textiles and other arts of the widely dispersed is- 
lands of Indonesia. 

The most complex presentations of the ship 
motif in textiles occur in the well-known cloths of 
southwest Sumatra (usually attributed to the Kroe 
district), such as are shown in the exhibition at 
the Textile Museum and generously illustrated in 
the book, Decorative Arts in Indonesian Textiles 
(Langewis and Wagner, 1964). The ship motif, 
popular in other parts of south Sumatra, is the typ- 
ical feature of embroidered cotton skirts from the 
Lampong district and also occurs. in silks from Pa- 
lembang, such as the square headcloth decorated in 
the center with dyed designs, bordered by gold 
brocading (Figure 15). Both types are on display 
in the Textile Museum exhibition. 

In. the silk headcloth, below each of the large tri- 
partite designs, there is a thin line forming the 
body and. foliated terminals of a canoe. As a 
whole, the design should be read as a three-part 
plant form rising from a mound in the center of a 
thinly outlined ship. 


‘Fig. 16 Drawing of turtleshell comb-headdress from Na- 
tional Museum of Djakarta. For clarity, only one of the 
two extensions representing wave design is shown. 


Other versions of the ship image appear in var- 
ious materials, such as the one on a turtleshell 
headdress from Talaud, a small island north of Su- 
lawesi (Celebes), (Figure 16). This ship illustrates 
the schematic form in which the image may appear 
and still retain its features, the double outline, the 
high prow and stern, the central mound from 
which rises a plant form (which in this case is also 
the regional convention for a human figure). 

Little is known of the symbolic meaning of these 
ship images.° But considerable ethnographic and 
interpretative data is available on the ships painted 
on funeral boards by the Ngadju Dyak of Kali- 
mantan (Borneo), (Scharer 1946). Some may hes- 
itate to accept a comparison between the art of the 
Javanese and the people of southeast Kalimantan 
forests but the visual resemblance is worth exami- 
nation. The ship as drawn by the Ngadju may ter- 
minate in bird or snake features. In a characteris- 
tic version of the snake boat (Figure 17), the 
floral bud tail resembles the terminals of the canoe 
on the semen batik headcloth discussed earlier 
(Figure 11). 


Painted on boards and diplayed at funeral festi- 
vals, the decorated bird and snake boats represent, 
for the Ngadju, vehicles which carry the soul to 
the afterworld, a symbolic “ship of the dead.” The 
cosmic trip of the soul relates to the underworld of 
primeval waters (symbolized by a snake) and the 
upperworld of the sky (represented by birds). In 
the boat, both the small houses filled with ritual 
goods or wealth and the flowering tree hung with 
textiles as its leaves represent trees of life, the hope 
for abundance and prosperity in the heavenly after- 
world. 

In Ngadju society, bird and serpent symbols 
refer to groups in the local community whose orga- 
nization and ritual functions parallel the creative 
and destructive processes of the cosmos, a universe 
which came into being from the remains of the 
flowered, jewelled tree of heaven, destroyed in a 
fight between two great crested birds. “Snake” and 
“bird” social groups travel to important commu- 
nity rituals in their canoes decorated with banners 
and pennants on poles, recreating the cardinal sym- 
bols of ship and tree. Festival costumes such as 
plant or feather headdress represent a tree of life 
whose trunk spans the middleworld and whose 
crown of foliage or birds belongs to the upper- 
world. Group rituals invoking these symbols assure 
the growth, abundance and renewal of life neces- 
sary for the continuation of the human community. 
Thus the ship is not simply a ship of the dead but 
one of passage to renewed life corresponding to the 
action of the group’s ritual. In essence, the ship 
represents the organized community; the tree, pros- 
perous human life, and these images are part of a 
deeply significant interacting set of symbols includ- 
ing house-temples, birds and serpents. 

The meaning of the flowering tree in the boat is, 
then, close to the wishing tree concept in ancient 
Javanese art and to the “portent” of modern semen 
design. Our purpose here is not to interpret Jav- 
anese designs in terms of Kalimantan social struc- 
ture or mythology but to suggest that in Java these 
symbols may share essential meanings and may 
have been combined in a significant way. 


Fig. 17 Drawing of snake boat from painting by Ngadju Dyak (now in private collection). For other illustrations see 
Scharer, 1963. 


showing full repeat. Note four pavillions placed at angles of white 
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mountain peak designs running from top to bottom. (Textile Museum 67.3. 1931) 


> 


t, Central Java 


Fig. 18 Detail of semen batik skir 


Among the Ngadju the richly decorated house 
temple is equated to the blossoming tree of life. 
This suggests a way of reading an image in ancient 
Javanese art which links it in turn with the de- 
sign complex on batik cloths. Above one of the 
niches at Chandi Kalasan (Central Java, 9th cen- 
tury (?) Bernet Kempers, 1959, Plate 104), there 
is a representation of a three-part pavillioned struc- 
ture which resembles a peaked temple monument 
resting on a water monster who possesses a head at 
each end of the base of the temple. This image can 
be interpreted in terms of Hindu-Javanese beliefs as 
the cosmic mountain resting on the world ocean. In 
simple metaphoric terms, the temple decorated with 
floral ornament and shaped like a mountain may 
parallel the tree of heaven which fits within a 
mountain shape. The water monster with gaping 
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Fig. 19 Detail of batik 
skirt, Central Java. 
Compare with Fig. 18 
for differences in scale 
and arrangement of 
motifs, (Textile Muse- 
um 67.7, 1939) 


mouth forms an equivalent to the canoe with bifur- 
cated terminals, the foliate ornament coiling like a 
spray of waves.’ Thus the image as a whole recalls 
the visual formula of the ship-tree-mountain on the 
gilded and semen cloths. The batik designs may be 
seen then as a contemporary flat, linear form of an 
ancient theme in Javanese symbolism.® 

In other batiks, it is interesting to see the visual 
transformations by which the ship design disap- 
pears and different motifs take its place. The image 
can be recognized only with difficulty in the “forest 
fire” pattern ® on a skirt, also shown in the exhibi- 
tion (Figure 18). The surface is covered with a 
mountainous landscape which consists of two 
scenes appearing five times across‘the panel. From 
top to bottom of the cloth, continuous rows of 
white mountains serve as the enclosing and divid- 


ing lines for the two scenes on three levels and at 
the center form an oddly shaped, shouldered oval 
area.!° The complete repeat shown in Figure 18 
consists of one central scene flanked by halves of 
the second scene. Outside the central area (at left 
and right and at top and bottom), there are four 
small pavillions similar to those on the semen 
headcloth. In more abstract and fragmented form 
than in the headcloth, birds, fish, deer, a kind of 
monster caterpillar and plant forms, can be distin- 
guished. In the upper part of the oval, the tripar- 
tite image flanked by two peacocks corresponds in 
formal arrangement to the ship forms seen in pre- 
vious cloths. The prow and stern are decorated by 
bird-figure terminals. The mound in the body of 
the ship is broken up by a large blocky form 
which, because of its plant base, extensions (which 
recall the double boat) and floral bud peak, paral- 
lels the tree form in the ships of the other textiles. 

Another batik skirt shows further transforma- 
tions of the bird-enclosed unit and drastically 
changes the relationships among the elements of 
the landscape. (Figure 19) The white rows of 
mountains and the winged pavillions are present 
but they are very small, while the wing-enclosed 
unit is greatly magnified. The flanking peacocks of 
the other cloths are represented here by two birds, 
each with a prominent wing profile close to the 
central- unit. The figure in the center resembles a 
stupa on a base (the base serving equally for the 
pavillion shown upside down). The mountain 
peaks and the feathers of the wings show the one- 
way orientation of the designs. 

In this cloth, certain elements from the moun- 
tainous landscape are isolated, simplified, magni- 
fied and repeated; others are ‘replaced. The body 
of the ship has disappeared, the peacock and the 
bird-terminals of the canoe have been combined 
into or replaced by the flaring profile wings. The 
net result is that the stupa form replaces the tree 
motif.*4 
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~ Fig. 20 Detail of batik headcloth, Central Java. Repeated 


sawat motif which represents the garuda bird, national 
symbol of Indonesia, dominates the surface. Nete that wing- 
enclosed unit fits within outline design of mountain shape. 
(Textile Museum 67.44, 1962) 


Transformation of both the ship form and the 
composition is complete in a batik headcloth in 
which the tripartite sawat motif dominates the sur- 
face (Figure 20). The sawat is widely recognized 
as a symbol of prosperity and success. In it, the 
central element between two profile wings is a fan- 
tail which replaces in effect the tree in the wing-en- 
closed boat. This cloth illustrates one of the charac- 
teristic features of many batiks in modern Java, 
the use of one or more repeated motifs which are 
treated as patterns rather than arranged into 
scenes. 

It is remarkable how many of the Central Javan 
batiks include motifs drawn from the schema of 
sanctuary scenes. Within the lozenges of the wed- 
ding costume pattern, sidho mukti, for example, 
there is usually a small pavillion, a wing, a fantail 
or plant form showing at its base a curving form 
like the snake ship outline. The equivalence in this 
and other compositions of the ship, offering pavil- 
lion and sawat suggest that these fragmented de- 
signs share a common value. 

Symbolic elements similar to those which appear 
pictorially and socially integrated among the 
Ngadju are in batik cloths ordered into abstract 
schema resembling sanctuaries or appear as frag- 
mented elements in repetitive compositions. For 
contemporary Javanese, the designs individually re- 
tain a simple value as symbols of prosperous 
human existence, which parallels in part the sym- 
bolic imagery of the Ngadju and ancient art tradi- 
tions in Java, but awareness of the sanctuary and 
connotations of death and afterlife have been lost. 

In broad terms, the persistence ofthe ship, 
snake, tree and mountain symbols as a unit may be 
also recognized in the ceremonial costume used in 
the Central Java courts well into the twentieth cen- 
tury. In this costume there is in addition to the 
decorated textile wraps, such as semen batik or 
gilded alas-alasan cloths, another essential element, 
the dagger or kris, Its fine blade, whether straight 
or curved, is called a snake. The top of its beauti- 
fully carved scabbard represents a ship with a high 
curving prow and stern. It is no exaggeration to 
say that the kris was considered not merely a cos- 
tume element but part of the spiritual wholeness of 
the wearer. 

In this formal costume, the flat decorated cloths 
hang like textile leaves on the trunk of the prince 
whose head is covered with a cloth folded repeat- 
edly to form a peaked headdress (Figure 21). In 
the kris, worn across his back, lie the serpent and 
ship symbols. The prince who represents the apex 
of an organized community stands in his court 
array as a symbol of its splendid prosperity. 


NOTES 


1Cloths are of the following approximate sizes: 


headcloth 39-42” square 
scarf 1h’ x 3h’ 
skirt 314’ x 614’ to 10’ 
court overskirt (dodot) Wy’ x 7 


Since the mid-19th century a quicker method of applying 
designs by use of a metal stamp dipped in wax has been 
adopted, but this stamped product is used only for every- 
day clothing by ordinary people. 

2 Although the development of stone sculpture in Java is 
closely linked to Hindu-Buddhist influence, the use of fig- 
ured textiles on temple statues is a distinctive feature of 
Indonesian art. 

3 Other light colored areas in this cloth and the skirt in 
Figures 10 and 18 were originally dyed brown, but have 
since faded. 

+ This kind of image of a tree standing on top of a swell- 
ing winged area also appears carved in relief on the 16th 
century winged portal illustrated in Plate 346 of Bernet 
Kempers’ book. 

5 The human figure in the pavillion recalls the puppet fig- 
ures of the deceased or of ancestors placed in small wooden 
temples in outlying islands, such as Sumatra, Sulawesi, 
and Sumba. 

6See for example: Alfred Steinmann, “Les Tissus a 
Jonques du Sud de Sumatra”, Revue des Arts Asiatiques, 
XI, pp. 122-137, 1937, and C. op’t Land, “Een merkwaar- 
dige Tampan pengantar vanZuid-Sumatra”, Patterns of 
Culture, (Delft) Vol. 10 and 11, p. 100-117, 1968-69. 

7 The coil of waves appears to be interchangeable with 
the elephant trunk which is seen in other versions of the 
water monster or makara. (Compare Plate 106 with Plates 
107 and 108 in Bernet Kempers, 1959.) 

8 Comparable combinations of symbols can be seen in 
the conventional decorations on communal structures of the 
South Chinese (from Kwantung and Fukien) in Malaysia. 
For example, across the front of the temple roof, whose 
coping terminals depict waves, four ships in free standing 
carvings are represented. Such ships may each bear a blos- 
soming tree or a complex structure consisting of three 
main pavillions. An elaborate ship image in carved wood 
appears in the entranceway of community houses. Certain 
features such as the pavillion-cabins, winged elements at 
prow and stern and fringe-like designs hanging from its 
hase suggest a relation to the depictions of ships in textiles 
of Indonesia. These briefly noted visual parallels are re- 
minders of the unexplored relations between Indonesian 
and South Chinese art traditions. 

® The reported name of the pattern alas kobong means 
“ight forest in flames” which does not clarify the major 
figures in the design nor the kind of compositional order 
used. Comparison of this design with other cloths such as 
Figure 11 suggests that the forest fire design represents a 
more abstract version of semen motifs and that its name 
derives from the disintegrating appearance of the forms. 

10 Note resemblance to shouldered oval shapes in the 
“fragrant garden”, Tjeribon cloth in Figure 14. This visual 
clue provides another link between classic Central Java and 
Northcoast landscape scenes. 


Fig. 21 Drawing of headcloth 
folded to form a peak in the 
style of Central Java. 


11 The close relation between the bird-wing motifs and 
the ship form is evident in another major design named 
“stranded ship” consisting of two peacocks with displayed 
fantails confronting each other from opposite ends of a 
platform of pebbles. (Example shown in the Indonesian 
Textile Exhibition is Textile Museum 67.1, 1931; a similar 
one . illustrated in Bolland et al, 1960, Plate 14, 2nd se- 
ries. 

The tree as a central element is affirmed in an interest- 
ing way on another batik skirt, showing characters from 
puppet legends (Central Java, Steinmann, 1958, Fig. 100), 
in which a gunungan shape displaying a plant form at its 
peak serves as the middle element between two flanking 
wings. 
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